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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



EERDMANS' INTERPRETATION OF THE EARLY HISTORY 

OF ISRAEL 

In the first Heft of his Alttestamentliche Studien, reviewed in this Jour- 
nal (October 1908, pp. 637 ff.), Professor Eerdmans applied a new analytical 
key to the problem of Genesis. It is his purpose to carry his principle 
through the remaining books of the Hexateuch. First, however, he finds 
it necessary to discuss "Die Vorgeschichte Israels," 1 in order to reach correct 
views of the political and social condition of the people in the pre-Mosaic age. 

A preliminary polemic is directed against certain present-day tendencies 
which would reduce the patriarchs to humanized gods (pp. 5 ff.), or mytho- 
logical figures (pp. 14 ff.), or personified reflections of ethnological and 
religious movements, conditions, and institutions of the regal period 
(pp. 28 ff .) . On the basis of this Eerdmans develops his own position. He 
readily acknowledges that "exact history, as we understand the term," is 
not to be looked for in the deposits of ancient tradition (p. 26). In this 
region "imagination always plays a highly significant role." Not only 
are mythical motives woven into the texture, and other "fabulous" elements 
incorporated from alien sources, but reflections from a later age are by no 
means infrequent (pp. 26 ff.). Eerdmans cites the local and tribal tradi- 
tions which have gathered round the figures of Lot, Shechem, Ishmael, and 
Esau; the promises to the patriarchs, which "undoubtedly presuppose a later 
date;" as well as the explicit references in Gen. 27:29; 36:31; etc., to histori- 
cal facts and conditions of the early monarchy (pp. 28 f.). But from this it 
by no means follows that these early traditions are robbed of all historical 
value. Traditions passing from generation to generation "often contain 
real historical reminiscences" (p. 27). "The period of the judges and 
kings has no doubt left its influence on the narratives, but one has to reach 
back to an earlier age to understand their origin" (p. 34.) "The personal- 
ities themselves are not invented by legend. Rather, those who can tell 
stories about their fore-fathers at their gatherings together, though they 
may spin the most incredible legends about them, yet attach these to the 
names which their fathers have already known, and to which tradition as- 
signs the origin of the clan or family" (p. 49). 

1 Alttestamentliche Studien. Von B. D. Eerdmans, ord. Professor der Theologie 
in Leiden. "Die Vorgeschichte Israels." Giessen: Topelmann, 1908. 88 pages. 
M. 2.50. 
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It seems to us most unfortunate that Eerdmans should have identified 
these general principles with his present hostile attitude toward Old Testa- 
ment criticism. There are, no doubt, critics of repute so sensitive to the 
honor of "exact history" that they have failed to do justice to oral tradition. 
But recognition of the value of tradition is not confined to the opponents 
of modern critical methods. Representative scholars like Schultz, Cornill, 
Guthe, Driver, and Smith are as ready as Eerdmans to acknowledge that 
a kernel of solid historical fact underlies all national legend. The ques- 
tion is one of degree rather than fundamental difference of principle. As 
Eerdmans himself admits, "on the basis of the Old Testament sources 
alone we cannot reach beyond speculations!" (p. 51). In this wide region, 
therefore, whatever our critical or anticritical position, room is left for 
endless diversity of judgment. 

The real sting is found in the application. According to Eerdmans, the 
mass of Old Testament scholars have treated the ancestors of Israel as 
"pure nomads," an idea, he asserts, no one would gain from the "simple 
reading" of the legends of Genesis (p. 39). Eerdmans insists that they 
should be regarded as "semi-nomads." Few would be disposed to quarrel 
with the term in itself. All scholars are agreed that the Hebrew tribes 
passed, not at one bound, but through various transitional stages, from 
the purely nomadic to the fully developed agricultural state. As Eerdmans 
points out, the term "semi-nomad" has actually been used by Wellhausen, 
Meyer, and other scholars, to describe the patriarchal conditions of life. 
In Eerdmans' hands, however, the word assumes a somewhat different 
complexion. His "semi-nomads" have a heavy list toward the purely 
"agricultural" side, and this bias is evidently destined to play a large part 
in his future studies of Old Testament problems. Even Abraham, he 
maintains, stood far more nearly related to the peasant than to the nomad 
(p. 40). In the case of Isaac and Jacob the "peasant type" is still more 
developed. In fact, Isaac is a "settled agriculturalist" (pp. 40 f.), and 
Jacob and his sons "peasants who change their homes" (p. 42). "The 
patriarchs are out-and-out settled people, who merely seek for a spot 
more suitable for their settlement than that which they leave" (p. 43). 

We can hardly acquit Eerdmans of begging the whole question. In 
his statement of general principles he has openly acknowledged that the 
stories of Genesis do not contain "strict history," but have woven around 
them a garland of legend, and that reflections of later historical conditions, 
among other influences, have left their impression on them. In carrying 
out his principles, however, he abandons the scientific method altogether 
in favor of the "simple reading" of the stories. But even before this 
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court of appeal we feel he has failed to substantiate his case. In the 
stories of Genesis, it is true, there are found certain references to the keeping 
of cattle and oxen, the explicit mention of Isaac's plenteous harvests in Gerar, 
as well as indications of the use of corn and meal. But these conditions are 
all perfectly compatible with even a relatively "pure" nomadic state (cf. 
G. A. Smith's critique of Eerdmans' thesis in Expositor, September, 1908, 
pp. 260 ff.), and therefore by no means surprising in the case of tribesmen 
who have penetrated so far within the confines of civilization. But the 
broad fact remains that in all the sources of Genesis the patriarchs are 
portrayed as "dwellers in tents" (the technical term for nomads), wander- 
ing easily from place to place and occupied mainly with the tending of 
flocks. The cases of Nabal and Job, to whom Eerdmans compares the 
patriarchs, are by no means parallel. Neither of these was a "dweller 
in tents," or a wanderer from place to place. In spite of Eerdmans' 
assertion, "settled agriculturalists" do not wander in search of more suit- 
able fields for tillage over ranges so widespread as from Ur to Haran, and 
Haran to Palestine, or pluck up their stakes so easily as Isaac after his 
harvesting in Gerar, or move on like Jacob from place to place in Palestine. 
According to the whole tenor of the stories, the patriarchs were not peasants, 
but "herdsmen," who were guided in their migrations chiefly by considera- 
tion of the exigencies of their flocks (cf. 13:5 ff.; 26:19 ff.; 37:122 ; 
47:1 ff.). To Pharaoh they describe themselves as "shepherds, both we 
and our fathers" (47 :$). Eerdmans can only turn the force of this direct 
statement by the strange suggestion that Joseph intended to mislead the 
Egyptians as to their true character and calling, lest they might press them, 
as they afterward actually did, into servile labors at uncongenial tasks (p. 42) ! 
Although Professor Eerdmans is able to draw from the stories of 
Genesis so certain conclusions as to the social condition of the early 
Hebrews, he admits that on this basis alone "we cannot reach beyond 
speculations." "Fortunately the Egyptian monuments come in at this 
point to fill up the gap" (p. 51), — but really to confirm Eerdmans' reading 
of the history! A number of responsible scholars have found in the Tel- 
el-Amarna letters parallel testimony to the earlier Hebrew invasion of 
Palestine. Eerdmans rejects, out and out, the identification of Chabiri 
with D S "Q!?. The Ch, he admits, corresponds to Heb. 3>; but "ha 
never stands for an i or e" (p. 64). Surely Professor Eerdmans has over- 
looked the "Chatti" (mentioned so frequently in the letters) who appear 
in Hebrew as D'WF! • He himself identifies the Chabiri — which he suggests 
may be a corruption of Cha-wi-ri — with the native population of Palestine. 
But this is hardly in keeping with the facts that the Chabiri appear alongside 
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of the Chatti and Suti, both certainly foreign invaders, and that the native 
population is elsewhere in the letters spoken of as Amurru in the north, and 
Kinahhaiu in the south. Eerdmans rejects as decisively the proposed con- 
nection of 'i-s-rw with the land of Asher (pp. 65 ff.). For him the decisive 
testimony is found on the Stele of Merenptah, where the spoiling of Israel's 
land is celebrated alongside of the devastation of Libya and the Hittite 
territory, and the capture and destruction of Gezer, Ashkalon, and Jenu c am. 
It is historically impossible to refer this raid to any date after the Exodus. 
To Eerdmans it seems equally impossible to identify the "Israel" of the 
Stele, as Spiegelberg and Flinders Petrie do, with some portion of the 
people left behind in the migration to Egypt (pp. 55 ff.). We are shut up to 
the view, therefore, that the Egyptian invasion took place before the migra- 
tion of Israel to Egypt (p. 67). This alternative Professor Eerdmans finds 
perfectly in harmony with his "agricultural" theory of early Israel. At 
this time the people were in possession of definite territory, which foreign 
invaders found it worth their while to devastate. The migration to Egypt 
must then be placed in the reign of Septah (ca. 12 10 b. c ). Eerdmans 
finds a striking confirmation of his theory in the Papyrus Harris, which 
records that about this time Egypt was reduced to a condition of absolute 
chaos, when "each killed the other among noble and mean," and Arisu, a 
Syrian, "made the whole land tributary to himself" and his companions, 
and "treated the gods in the same manner as they treated the people," 
until a new king arose who "cut off the abominable who were in Egypt, and 
purified the great throne of Egypt" (p. 68). He admits the difficulty of 
identifying Arisu with Joseph, but finds in the conditions described "entire 
harmony with what we learn from the stories of Joseph" (p. 68). In the 
same way, the c Apriw who figure on the Egyptian monuments down to 
the reign of Ramses IV are iound to correspond to the children of Israel 
in every respect — "in date, character and name" (pp. 52 ff). Accordingly, 
the Exodus is brought down to the year n 30 b. c. or thereabouts (p. 74). 

In support of his theory of the "settled agricultural" condition of the 
patriarchs Professor Eerdmans pled only for a "simple reading" of the 
stories of Genesis. To this principle he now sits very loosely indeed. It 
requires a very considerable stretch of imagination to find in the simple 
household of Jacob, as portrayed in Genesis, a warlike people whose 
defeat and spoliation are worthy to be inscribed on the triumphal 
stele of the king of Egypt, or the "entire harmony" which Eerdmans so 
positively asserts between the conditions described on the Papyrus Harris 
and the picture of Egypt set forth in Genesis. Still more unwarranted 
are the liberties which Eerdmans takes with the dates of the Old Testa- 
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ment. He no doubt recognizes, with other scholars, that the chronological 
notices in Genesis belong to a later source. But the documents whose value 
Eerdmans professes to champion so strongly against the dominant critical 
school certainly lend no support to his view that the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, the confused struggles of the judges, and the establishment of the 
kingdom were all compressed within a period of 1 2 5-1 30 years ! The charge 
this critic of the critics levels against Steuernagel recoils upon his own head: 
"He takes from the stories only what suits his own ends, and for the rest 
simply goes his own way" (p. 35). Eerdmans' method of harmonizing his 
own personal interpretations of the monuments with the "simple reading" 
of Genesis is fundamentally false. Progress in historical knowledge demands 

far more exact scientific treatment of the texts. 

Alex. R. Gordon 
Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Can. 



SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Dr. Rothstein, a teacher in a Gymnasium in Berlin, with the assistance 
of his brother, J. W. Rothstein, the well-known professor of theology in 
Halle, has published a textbook for instruction in the Old Testament in 
the German schools. 1 Part I discusses briefly in the introduction the place 
of the Old Testament in the plan of instruction, and the Old Testament as 
a source of the history of Israel's religion. The history proper is discussed 
in thirteen sections, viz., I, The times before Moses; II, the foundation of 
the Jahwe religion by Moses; III, the conquest of Canaan and its 
consequences; IV, Israel united in the kingdom and divided; V, religious 
syncretism in the ninth century, reaction against it, early prophecy; VI, 
Amos and Hosea; VII, Prophets in Judah in the eighth century; VIII, 
Manasseh and Josiah; IX, Jeremiah and his times; X, the Exile; XI, 
the Jewish community to ca. 300 b. c; XII, its religious life; XIII, from 
300 b. c, to the time of Jesus. In each section political history is briefly 
described, then the religion of the period is expounded. Notes and explana- 
tions follow. The appendix contains a table of the history of Old Testa- 
ment literature and brief notes on Palestinian geography and archaeology. 

Part II presents the sources, selections from the Old Testament in the 
main, supplemented by non-biblical Jewish and other important outside 
material, Assyrian, Egyptian, etc. It is divided in four sections: (1) From 

1 Unterricht im Alien Testament. Von Dr. Gustav Rothstein. I, "Httlfsbuch 
fUr den Unterricht im Alten Testament." M. 2.60. II, "Quellenbuch fiir den 
Unterricht im Alten Testament." M. 2.60. Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses, 1907. I, x+230 pages; II, xii + 216 pages. M. 2.40 each. 



